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CHAPTER I 
ORIENTATION 


The following is a report of two experiments, carried 
out in 1954 and 1955, to discover how elementary school pupils 
react to positive verbal stimuli from their regular classroom 
teachers. The two experiments were identical in design, except 
that the first dealt with the effects of positive verbal stim- 
uli (which will be referred to as verbal reinforcement in what 
follows) under massed practice, while the second dealt with 
the effects of the same stimuli under spaced practice. The 
intertrial interval under massed practice was essentially zero, 
whereas there was an interval of some 24 hours between trials 
under spaced practice. 


The Experiment in Education 


The authors of the present report have felt it desir- 
able to present what might be described as a "justification" 
of the experimental approach, as typified by the studies re- 
ported here, to problems in the field of education. In their 
view, this justification mst rest essentially on the inter- 
dependence of educational practice and educational research 
(specifically, the experiment) in formlating a rigorous sci- 
ence of education. 


Most educators are well aware of the fact that the 
problems confronting education have not fallen easily and rap- 
idly in the face of the "scientific" movement in education. 
Yet, frustrating as this lack of tangible progress has been, 
there has been continuous progress in formulating new and more 
comprehensive theories and in accumulating basic information. 
The question now confronting the educator and researcher there- 
fore appears to be the following: Can this progress be uti- 
lized in tackling the problems of education, or mst such re- 
search and theory construction be condemned as "academic"? 


The success and meaningful utilization of basic educa- 
tional research and theory construction depends critically 
upon the active participation of the only possible link be- 
tween theory and research and actual classroom practice: the 
classroom teacher and the school admir‘strator. 


Theory construction in education, while arising prima- 
rily out of what is generally called basic research, is essen- 
tially a two-way process. First, if basic educational research 
and theory construction are to have any reason for existing, 
the inquiries and methods of the researcher mst be motivated 
by the problems of the classroom. This, in turn, implies that 
the educators in direct day-to-day contact with these problems 
must apprise the researcher not only of the problems, but also 
of the shortcomings of existing tools and methods in tackling 


them. This they can hardly be expected to do unless they can 
be convinced that the final solution of such problems mst be 
achieved primarily by basic research. 


Second, the new results of basic research mist be sub- 
mitted by the researchers to the acid test of the ectual class- 
room situation. Clearly, this again requires the cooperation 
of the classroom teacher and the school administrator, and 
their conviction of the fundamental “worthwhileness" of the 
cooperative effort involved. 


Once the theory has been critically examined in the 
light of reality, and possibly even “tried out," it may not 
prove adequate to explain or predict fully the observed phe- 
nomena.e Even if it does, it mst be revised continuously in 
the light of fresh facts relevant to it. How critically im- 
portant, therefore, is the open-minded collaboration of the 
classroom teacher and the educational researcher and theorist! 


A brief examination of the major problem underlying the 
present studies will give some indication of the importance of 
the experimental method in educational research. It is desired 
to discover the effect of varying quantities of praise upon 
school-age children in a general situation. Once this problem 
has been thoroughly investigated it will presumably be possi- 
ble to determine, for any given situation, what amount of 
praise will lead to optimum learning, or performance. 


There are at least four different ways in which this 
problem can be attacked. First, an attempt may be made to 
provide an a priori answer from purely theoretical grounds, 
Yet, with so many imponderables involved in the behavior of 
the human organism, no such answer is likely to cover the sit- 
uation sufficiently completely, and the process of adjusting 
such an answer to fit the facts may prove only a little less 
tiresome than an ordinary "trial and error" procedure. 


Second, the problem may be approached by querying a 
number of classroom teachers who may be expected to be acutely 
aware of the problem and of its practical context. But their 
replies may be expected to be quite imprecise, and often 
couched in terms of special instances. There is no way of 
determining to what extent the teacher's response is based on 
behavioral observation and to what extent it is influenced by 
existing theory. Above all, the replies will be to a large 
extent determined by the individual characteristics of the 
teachers, and will not reflect systematic observation under 
carefully controlled and standardized conditions. 


Third, the researcher may attack the problem through 
personal observation. This might remove some of the biases 
that his data would have if collected from a large number of 
classroom teachers, but it will introduce the researcher's 
personal bias. The researcher must still evaluate to what 
extent each phrase of the teacher constitutes praise in the 
classroom situation, and he mst still attempt to gauge learn- 
ing or performance from observation. Clearly, the observation 
pe Tn nine in such a procedure would cast doubt over any results 
obta 


It would thus appear that, if it is to provide results 
of reasonably assured validity, any procedure employed in 
approaching the problem mst involve the administration of 
objectively quantifiable reinformement under controlled and 
standardized conditions, and mst make provision for the ob- 
jective, quantitative measurement of resulting response 
changes. These specifications describe exactly the fourth 
possible method of approach: the experimental method. 


In his recent evaluation of the relative productivity 
of various research techniques, Cornell (8:33) states: “De- 
spite objections to it, the experiment will undoubtedly con- 
tinue as one of the most important techniques in educational 

esearch." Elsewhere in the same report he says: "All types 
for research ]covered in this review are essential and important 
in educational research. In the judgment of the writer, how- 
ever, greater contributions to building a science of education 
may come from the rigorous methods of experimentation." 


It therefore appears that, if we are to discover what 
causes changes in pupil behavior and if we are to relate these 
discoveries to the operations a teacher performs in the class- 
room, we have no recourse but to carry out rigorous experimen- 
tal research in the classroom. Though the classroom situation 
can never be as completely controlled as a laboratory situa- 
tion, such experimentation need not be the less rigorous for 
that. 


If basic, theoretical experimentation is to be valuable, 
it mst be conducted under the most critical standards of sci- 
entific rigor. By the same token, it mst be commnicated to 
school personnel at all levels to permit, and even invite, ap- 
praisal in the classroom situation. The present authors be- 
lieve that these two requirements are not incompatible. 


The Problem 


The question of reinforcement and motivation is quite 
properly considered a facet of the theory of learning, and the 
present experiments may therefore properly be referred to as 

learning" studies. The techniques relative to the routine 
task and the verbal reinforcement were similar to those de- 
scribed by Hurlock (16) in an earlier study, and to those 
employed by Auble, Mech, and others (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 17, 18) in 
a series of exploratory studies preceding the present exper- 
iments. These techniques are more fully described in succeed- 
ing sections. 


Of the numerous questions still open in this generally 
neglected field, the present experiments were designed to cast 
some light on the following: 


1. Do varying quantities of verbal reinforcement, as 
defined for these studies, exert a differential effect upon 
pupil behavior, as measured by performance on a routine task? 
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2. Does the presence or absence of a regular, cyclic 
pattern of reinforcement exert a differential effect upon the 
effectiveness of a fixed quantity of verbal reinforcement? 


3. Does a fixed quantity of verbal reinforcement ex- 
ert a differential effect upon pupils of sharply varying intel- 
ligence levels? 


4. To what extent do results obtained under massed 
practice correspond to those obtained under spaced practice? 


The above questions have been stated in practical ter- 
minology for convenience, but the sophisticated reader can 
easily restate the first three in the form of null hypotheses. 


How important are these questions in terms of classroom 
practice, especially in view of the restricted definitions for 
verbal reinforcement" and "pupil behavior" adopted in the in- 
terest of scientific rigor? 


The authors believe that, if the questions can be an- 
swered under the restrictive definitions adopted, it will be 
relatively easy, if tedious, to extend the results to the 
limits of their generalizability. It is difficult to visual- 
ize any more profitable approach to the demands of rigorous 


theory construction, in spite of the tedium involved in part 
of the work. 


The authors do not subscribe to the notion that the 
motivation of pupils can be explained solely in terms of the 
verbal stimli emitted by the teacher. But these overt “arti- 
ficial" incentives do constitute one manipulable aspect of 
motivation, and therefore provide a particularly suitable area 
for basic experimental research, the results of which it is 
within the classroom teacher's power to apply directly. 


For a cogent appraisal of the merits of various other 
incentives, the reader is referred to Stephens (21). Studies 
in this area have produced few clear-cut results. 


The Variables 


The principal independent variable in the present ex- 
periments is readily identified as the quantity of verbal re- 
inforcement administered to the pupils in a classroom. This 
variable is a discrete one, taking on only five distinct val- 
ues: 100%, 75%, 50%, 25%, and 0% Evidently the "100% rein- 
forcement” group was the group receiving verbal reinforcement 
after every trial, while the "0% reinforcement" group served 
as a control group. In the case of the "partial reinfor 
groups (75%, 50%, and 25%) the total group was reinforced afte 
the indicated proportion of the trials. 


The other independent variable is the pattern of verbal 
reinforcement. This is also a discrete variable, taking on 
only two distinct values: periodic and random. Clearly this 
distinction applies only to the groups receiving partial rein- 
forcement, as the other groups are reinforced after all and 
none of the trials, respectively. Under periodic partial re- 
inforcement the indicated proportion of reinforcement is de- 
livered according to a fixed cyclic pattern throughout the 
experiment. In the case of the corresponding random partial 
reinforcement, verbal reinforcement is administered after the 
same number of trials, but these trials are randomly selected. 


The variable dependent upon the foregoing independent 
variables is pupil performance on a routine task. Both the 
task and the measure of performance are described in succeed- 
ing sections. 


A further variable, which can be called neither depend- 
ent nor independent, but should rather be identified as a 
criterion of classification, was the intelligence level of the 
subjects. The measures of intelligence employed were the Otis 
Intelligence Test and the California Test of Mental Maturity, 
but all subjects under any given experimental condition had 
the same measure. The intelligence quotients for the subjects 
were drawn from the cumlative school records. Subjects were 
then divided into "high," "medium," and "low" intelligence 
groups on the basis of these intelligence quotients as fallows: 
high, 110 or more; medium, 90 to 109; low, 89 or less. One 
reason for this choice of boundaries for the intelligence 
groups lies in certain considerations of comparability between 
the two different measures of intelligence that had to be used, 


The assignment to the various experimental conditions 
of the 10 classrooms used in each experiment is summarized in 
Table 1. The two experiments were precisely identical with 
respect to these aspects of the design. 


TABLE 1. SCHEDULES AND GRADE LEVELS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPES 


Reinforcement schedule 
Group Grade-level 
Quantity Pattern 
A) 100% Periodic-random 4 
A2 100% Periodic-random 3 
Bl 75% Periodic 4 
Bo 15% Random 4 
Cy 50% Periodic 4 
Co 50% Random 3 
Dy 25% Periodic 3 
25% Random 3 
Periodic-random 
0% Periodic-random 3 
The Subjects 


The subjects used in the two experiments described here 
were third grade and fourth grade pupils* drawn from the ele- 
mentary school systems of Martinsville and Columbus, Indiana. 


Each of the experiments involved five third grade class- 
rooms and five fourth grade classrooms, giving a total of 20 
classrooms used in the two studies. The assignment of these 


classrooms to the various experimental groups is indicated in 
Table l. 


A subject was included in the final tabulation and anal- 
ysis of the data only if "complete" data were obtained for the 
subject. This was defined to include (a) a measure of I.Q., 
(bo) at least two of the three pretest trials, and (c) at least 
22 of the 28 experimental trials, with no four consecutive 
trials missing. 


This criterion yielded 325 complete sets of data for 
the experiment involving massed practice, and 284 sets for the 
experiment involving spaced practice. 


*concerning the choice of subjects at these grade levels, it 
may be noted that Gesell and Ilg (13) describe the child 
at 8 years as one who "loves praise and to be reminded 
of his improvement." (p. 414) 


The Task 


The routine arithmetical task confronting the subjects 
on each trial consisted of a set of additions and subtractions 
which were prepared as follows. 


Each set consisted of two pages of problems; each page 
had nine rows and each row had eight problems. There were 
thus 144 problems in each set, and it would clearly have been 
impossible for any third or fourth grade pupil to complete the 
problems within the four-minute time limit established for 
each trial. The maximum score was, in fact, under 100. 


All problems involved only the addition or subtraction 
of pairs of numbers of, at most, two digits. All numbers were 
selected by drawing successive pairs of digits from a table of 
random integers (11). Clearly, if the first digit of a pair 
was zero, the resulting number was less than 10. 


The choice of operation for each pair of numbers was 
made as follows; First, all number pairs where the second 
number was larger than the first were designated as addition 
problems. If there were more than 36 such number pairs, any 
over 36 were replaced by randomly selected number pairs where 
the second number was less than the first. If there were less 
than 36 such number pairs, additional ones were designated as 
addition problems randomly, until there were 36 addition prob- 
lems. The remaining number pairs were designated as subtrac- 
tion problems. Thus the only non-random limitation imposed 
was that each page of 72 problems should finally contain 36 
addition problems and 36 subtraction problems. 


Five forms of such sets of problems were administered 
to the subjects in cyclic order. Thus, over the three pretest 
trials and 28 experimental trials, four of the five forms 
appeared six times and one appeared seven times. 


The Procedure 


Each of the two experiments consisted of three pretest 
trials (which provided a measure of initial performance) and 
of 28 experimental trials. Each trial was of precisely four 
minutes' duration. 


In the case of the experiment dealing with massed prac- 
tice, the pretest trials were administered on the afternoon of 
the first day of the experiment, and the experimental trials 
were administered on the morning of the second day. Each sub- 
ject was handed a set of 28 experimental forms, and was re- 
quired to keep the form for any given trial covered until the 
trial began. The interval between trials sufficed merely to 
administer the verbal reinforcement, if any, and to prepare 
for the next trial. There was a rest interval of approximately 
10 minutes after the fourteenth experimental trial. 


The experiment dealing with spaced practice extended 
over a period of eight weeks. The pretest trials were admin- 
istered during the first three days of the first week, and 
were followed by an interval of one and one-half weeks. The 
experimental trials, which were administered at the rate of 
one per day, about mid-morning, from Monday to Friday, began 
on Monday during the third week. No trial was administered 
on Friday of the fifth week (after the fourteenth experimental 
trial) to provide a longer interval corresponding to the rest 
interval allowed at that stage during the experiment dealing 
with massed practice, 


Prior to the beginning of the experiments the teachers 
were presented with complete sets of instructions for carrying 
out the study (including a schedule of reinforcements), and 
their questions were carefully answered by one of the experi- 
menters. In this way the entire conduct of the experiment in 
each classroom was in the hands of the regular teacher, and 
the experimenters did not at any time enter any of the class- 
rooms 


The teachers were requested to avoid delivering rein- 
forcement in any form during the pretest trials, and to remain 
stationary at the front of the room. During the experimental 
trials, however, all of the teachers were required to move 


about the room constantly, pretending to note how each pupil 
was performing.* 


If verbal reinforcement was scheduled after a given 
trial, the teacher was requested to convey the following four 
points in her own words, as was the case with all the experi- 
mental Instructions: (a) "You all did very well this time.” 
(b>) "I (the teacher) am very pleased.” (c) "Now, try to do 
even better on the next set of problems." (d) "Work as fast as 
you can, but try not to make any mistakes." 


The Data 


As indicated, the data concerning the measures of inte} 
ligence administered to all subjects were drawn from the cum- 
lative school records. Raw scores were not recorded for the 


purposes of the present experiments; only intelligence quo- 
tients were used. 


The sets of problems administered in the course of the 
pretest and experimental trials were scored by hand. There 
were 10,075 such sets for the first experiment (three pretest 
and 28 experimental trials for 325 subjects), and 8,804 sets 
(284 subjects) for the second experiment. All raw data were 


*according to the observations of one of the experimenters, 
this procedure was not adequately followed in only one 


of the 20 classrooms--the class receiving 50% periodic 
reinforcement under massed practice. 


recorded on summary sheetse Subjects under each experimental 
condition were immediately separated into "high," "medium," 
and "low" intelligence groups. Less than one per cent of the 
raw data were missing due to pupil absence, etc. 


The measure of initial performance recorded for each 
subject in both experiments was the mean number of problems 
solved correctly during the three pretest trials. The corre- 
sponding experimental measure was the number of problems 
solved correctly during the 28 experimental trials. 


The Analysis 


The statistical technique employed to analyze the data 
resulting from these experiments was the analysis of covar- 
iance with a single criterion of classification--the experi- 
mental condition. The pretest and experimental measures have 
already been described in the section on the data. 


The analysis of covariance was originally defined under 
the assumption of equal or proportional group frequencies, and 
the analysis in the present case was somewhat complicated by 
the necessarily unequal number of subjects in the various 
groups. A general solution of the analysis of covariance for 
unequal groups has been derived by Tsao (23), but Edwards and 
Parkin (9) report that the usual method of the analysis of 
covariance is not greatly affected by a moderate degree of 
disproportionality in the number of cases per group. Gourlay 
(4), moreover, points out that any bias due to Snedecor's 
(20) method is only increased by the application of Tsao's 
modification. It was therefore decided to employ the usual 
technique of the analysis of covariance, as described by 
Snedecor. 


The analyses of the two sets of experimental data pro- 
ceed exactly parallel, through the following three steps: 


1. An analysis for the differential effects of a fixed 
quantity of verbal reinforcement upon subjects of varying 
intelligence levels. 


2. An analysis for the differential effects of a fixed 
quantity of verbal reinforcement administered according to 
varying patterns. 


S.- An analysis for the differential effects of varying 
quantities of verbal reinforcement. 


It should be pointed out that a comparison could not be 
carried out between the data obtained under massed practice 
and the data obtained under spaced practice, because the sub- 
jects who participated in the experiment utilizing spaced 
practice were learning arithmetic continuously during the 
eight weeks spanned by the study. Thus, at least part of any 
gain made by them, as compared with that made by the subjects 
who participated in the study utilizing massed practice, would 
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be due not to the differential effect of comparable quantities 
of verbal reinforcement administered under massed and spaced 
practice but simply to school learning experiences. 


— 


CHAPTER III 
EXPERIMENT ONE: MASSED PRACTICE 


Verbal Reinforcement and Intelligence 


As described earlier, the subjects in every reinforce- 
ment group were divided into "high," "medium," and "low" intel- 
ligence subgroups according to whether their I.Q.'s (as meas- 
ured by the Otis Intelligence Test or the California Test of 
Mental Maturity) were 110 or more, 90 to 109, or 89 or less, 
respectively. Though the choice of these boundaries for the 
groups was dictated by certain considerations of comparability 
between the two tests, the boundaries had the further advan- 
tage that 110 and 90 were approximately the upper and lower 
quartiles for most of the experimental groups. 


The hypothesis tested for any given reinforcement group 
is essentially that a fixed amount of reinforcement exerts no 
differential effects on subjects of varying intelligence levels. 
No cross-comparisons between reinforcement groups are involved 
heree 


Table 2 summarizes the analysis of covariance carried 
out to test for differences in performance between the sub- 
groups of high, medium, and low intelligence levels within the 
100% reinforcement group. The obtained Fevalue of 0.29, for 
two degrees of freedom between groups and 61 degrees of free- 
dom within groups, indicates quite clearly that the null 
hypothesis must be retained. It mst therefore be concluded 
that full reinforcement exerts essentially the same effect 
upon subjects of varying intelligence levels when the level of 
initial performance is taken into accounte 


TABLE 2. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 
100% MASSED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


— 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 


variation def. adjusted scores square F 
Total 63 1,693.91 
Within groups 61 1,677+74 27.50 


Between ad- 
justed means 2 16.17 8.09 0.29 
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Table 3 presents the pretest, experimental, and adjusted 
means for the groups compared in the analysis of covariance 
summarized in Table 2. The last of these means is obtained 
from the experimental mean by an adjustment involving the pre- 
test mean and the regression of the experimental measure on 
the pretest measure. The process is clearly described by 
Garrett (12). Inspection of Table 3 indicates that the small 
obtained value of F was not due to any exceptional variation 
within groups, but rather to the fact that the adjusted means 
were quite close together. 


TABLE 3. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
THREE SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 
100% MASSED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Intelligence Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
level n mean mean mean 
High 16 17.96 20.92 19.96 
Medium 33 18.64 22.05 20.26 


Table 4 summarizes a similar analysis of covariance 
carried out for groups of varying intelligence levels within 
the 75% reinforcement group. As in the case of all other 
analyses in this section, the groups receiving 75% reinforce- 
ment on periodic and random schedules were pooled. The ob- 
tained value of F was 0.06, which fell far short of statis- 
tical significance. 


TABLE 4. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 
75% MASSED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation af. adjusted scores square FP 
Total 72 2,598.44 

Within groups 70 2,394.35 34.21 


Between ad- 
justed means 2 4.09 2.05 | 0.06 


Table 5 presents the pretest, experimental, and adjusted 
means associated with the foregoing analysis. Inspection of 


the table again indicates that the differences between the 
adjusted means were negligible. 


TABLE 5.e PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
THREE SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 
75% MASSED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Intelligence Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
level n mean mean mean 

High 11 17.55 21.55 25.81 
Medium 48 24.17 29.63 26.41 
Low 15 14.98 18 285 26 201 


A similar analysis of covariance for differences be- 
tween subgroups of varying intelligence levels was carried 
out for the groups receiving 50% reinforcement, and this 
analysis is summarized in Table 6. The obtained F-value 
of 0.04 was clearly not significant. 


TABLE 6. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 
50% MASSED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation dof. adjusted scores square F 
Total 61 1,345.54 

Within groups 59 1,343.56 22.77 


Between ad- 
justed means 2 1.98 0.99 0.04 


Inspection of the pretest, experimental, and adjusted 
means associated with this analysis, which are presented in 
Table 7, again shows only negligible differences between the 
adjusted means. It may be noted that there was a fairly sharp 
difference between the pretest and experimental means for the 
high and medium intelligence subgroups on the one hand, and 
those for the low intelligence group on the other. Therefore 
the retention of the null hypothesis implies not that no dif- 
ferences in performance existed, but, rather, that the perform 
ances of the three subgroups relative to initial performance 
were virtually identical, 
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TABLE 7. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
THREE SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 
50% MASSED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Intelligence Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
level n mean mean mean 
High 19 18.26 19.56 19.23 
Medium 34 18.65 19.84 19.10 
Low 10 14.90 16.46 19.62 


Table 8 summarizes the analysis of covariance for dif- 
ferences in performance between the subgroups of differing 
intelligence levels within the 25% reinforcement group. 

Though the obtained F-value of 2.45 was considerably higher 
than the F-values obtained in the preceding analyses, it falls 
well short of significance at the 0.05 level of confidence, 
with two degrees of freedom between groups and 64 degrees of 
freedom within groups. 


TABLE 8. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 
25% MASSED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation def. adjusted scores square F 
Total 66 577.37 

Within groups 64 536.31 8.38 


Between ad- 
justed means 2 41.06 20.53 2245 


Inspection of Table 9, which presents the pretest, 
experimental, and adjusted means associated with the foregoing 
analysis, shows a difference of some two points between the 
adjusted mean for the high intelligence group and those for 
the medium and low intelligence groups. A correspondingly 
high difference may be observed in the pretest and experimen- 
tal means.. The 25% reinforcement group was the only one ex- 
hibiting this peculiarity. (Table 5 shows that the pretest 
and experimental means for the medium intelligence subgroup 
within the 75% reinforcement group were considerably higher 
than the corresponding means for the subgroups of high and 
low intelligence levels.) Inspection of the data fails to 
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suggest that the distribution of I.Q.'s in the medium intelli- 
gence subgroup of this group differed in any essential way 
from the corresponding distribution for other groups. 


TABLE 9. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
THREE SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 
25% MASSED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Intelligence Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
level n mean mean mean 
High 12 14.44 - 18.67 14.42 
Medium 36 10.56 12.15 12.32 
Low 20 8.75 10.54 12.77 


Though there can, of course, be no question concerning 
the differential effects of reinforcement upon the subgroups 
of varying intelligence levels within the 0% group, a similer 
analysis had to be computed for this group. The analysis of 
covariance is summarized in Table 10, and the associated pre- 
test, experimental, and adjusted means are presented in Table 


TABLE 10. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 
0% MASSED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation ad.f. adjusted scores square F 
Total 53 1,502.45 

Within groups 51 1,498.02 29.37 


Between ad- 
justed means 2 4243 2.22 0.08 


The obtained value of F was 0.08, and all differences 
between adjusted means were negligible, even though there were 


considerable differences between the pretest and experimental 
means. 
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TABLE 11. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
THREE SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 
0% MASSED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Intelligence Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
level n mean mean mean 
High 18 25.87 29.10 24.07 
Medium 25 21.57 23.97 23.46 


It mst therefore be concluded that, though pupils of 
varying levels of intelligence make very largely uniform gains 
(when initial performance is pln Rate simply as a result of 
practice, when no reinforcement is administered, they also 
make uniform relative gains under partial and total reinforce- 
mente No relationship therefore appears to exist between the 
effect of a given quantity of reinforcement upon a pupil and 
the level of intelligence of the pupil.* 


The Pattern of Verbal Reinforcement 


The pattern of a fixed quantity of partial verbal reine 
forcement has been defined as the sequence of reinforced and 
unreinforced trials. A reinforcement pattern may belong to 
one of two major classes: systematic or random. Of the large 
number of possible systematic patterns for partial reinforce- 
ment, only cyclic patterns of period 4 have been chosen for 
use in the present experiment. Thus, since the quantities of 
partial reinforcement are expressed in terms of fourths (75%, 

» 25%), a random sequence of four reinforced and unrein- 
forced trials was determined for each partial reinforcement 
group, and this cycle of four was repeated seven times over 
the 28 experimental trials. 


Analyses of covariance were computed for each of the 
partial reinforcement groups between subgroups receiving peri- 
odic and random reinforcement, respectively. The analysis for 
the 75% reinforcement group is summarized in Table 12. The 
P-value obtained was 15.51, which is significant considerably 


#It must be pointed out that this conclusion could not be 
drawn without the evidence furnished by Tables 10 and 
11. It would be possible, for instance, for the ad- 
justed performance of one subgroup under 0% reinforce- 
ment to lag significantly behind the other two. If, 
then, the adjusted performances under partial and total 
reinforcement were uniform, the above conclusion could 
not be drawn. 
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beyond the 0.01 level of confidence for one degree of freedom 
between groups and 71 degrees of freedom within groups. 


TABLE 12. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN THE GROUPS RECEIVING 75% MASSED REINFORCEMENT ON A 
PERIODIC AND ON A RANDOM SCHEDULE, RESPECTIVELY 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation def. adjusted scores square| F 
Total 72 2,598.44 

Within groups 71 1,967.30 27.71 


Between ad- 
justed means 1 431.14 431.14 | 15.5%* 


*Significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. 


Inspection of Table 13, which presents the pretest, ex- 
perimental, and adjusted means for the groups compared in the 
foregoing analysis, indicates that the adjusted mean for the 
group receiving 75% reinforcement on a periodic schedule was 
markedly higher than that for the group receiving the same. 
quantity of reinforcement on a random schedule. Since the 
variable under consideration was actually experimentally con- 
trolled and manipulated in this instance, it is possible to 
consider this an indication of a possible causal relationship 
between the variation in pattern of reinforcement and the var- 
iation in performance. 


TABLE 13. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
GROUPS RECEIVING "15% MASSED REINFORCEMENT ON A PERIODIC AND 
ON A RANDOM SCHEDULE, RESPECTIVELY 


” Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
Group n mean mean mean 
75% P 34 21.59 29.17 28.86 
75% R 40 21.09 23.76 24.02 


*75% P denotes the group receiving 15% reinforcement on a 
periodic schedule, while 75% R denotes the group re- 
ceiving the same amount of reinforcement on a random 
schedule. This notation is to be similarly interpreted 
in all succeeding tables. 


| 
| 
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A similar analysis of covariance was computed for dif- 
ferences in performance between the subgroups of the 50% rein- 
forcement group receiving their reinforcement on a periodic 
and on a random schedule, respectively. The results of this 
analysis aré summarized in Table 14. It is readily seen that 
the obtained value of F (3.41) is no longer statistically sig- 
nificant at the 0.05 level of confidence. However, applica- 
tion of the method described by Burke (6) indicates that this 
F-value is significant at the 0.08 level of confidence for one 
degree of freedom between groups and 60 degrees of freedom 
within groups. (Cochran and Cox (7) present cogent arguments 
against rigidly ignoring the results of an analysis of covari- 
ance unless significant at the 0.05 level.) 


TABLE 14. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN THE GROUPS RECEIVING 50% MASSED REINFORCEMENT ON A 
PERIODIC AND ON A RANDOM SCHEDULE, RESPECTIVELY 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation def. adjusted scores square | F 
Total 61 1,545.54 

Within groups 60 1,273.22 21.22 


Between ad- 
justed means 1 72252 72.32 | 3-41 


*significant at the 0.08 level of confidence. 


Inspection of Table 15, which presents the pretest, ex- 
perimental, and adjusted means for the groups being compared 
above, indicates that the group receiving 50% reinforcement on 
a random schedule was superior to that receiving the same 
amount of reinforcement on a periodic schedule. In this con- 
nection, the reader is referred to the note on page 8 of this 
reporte 


TABLE 15. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
GROUPS RECEIVING 50% MASSED REINFORCEMENT ON A PERIODIC AND 
ON A RANDOM SCHEDULE, RESPECTIVELY 


Group n Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
mean mean mean 

50% P 35 13.57 13.84 18.37 

50% R 28 23.39 25.95 20.27 
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A similar analysis of covariance for differences in 
performance between the subgroups receiving 25% reinforcement 
on a periodic and those receiving it on a random schedule, 
respectively, is summarized in Table 16, The obtained value 
of F was 2.46, and this is found to be significant only at 
the 0.12 level of confidence for one degree of freedom between 
groups and 65 degrees of freedom within groups. This means 
that the probability of an error of the first kind would be 
0.12 if the null hypothesis were rejected. It is therefore 
preferable not to do so, but merely to consider this result, 
in the context of the two preceding ones, as indicative of a 
possible difference in adjusted performance due to varying 
patterns of reinforcement. 


TABLE 16. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN THE GROUPS RECEIVING 25% MASSED REINFORCEMENT ON A 
PERIODIC AND ON A RANDOM SCHEDULE, RESPECTIVELY 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation af. adjusted scores square | F 
Total 66 577.37 

Within groups 65 556.350 8.56 


Between ad- 
justed means 1 21.07 21.07 | 2.46" 


*Significant at the 0.12 level of confidence. 


Inspection of the table of pretest, experimental, and 
adjusted means associated with the foregoing analysis (Table 
17) indicates that the adjusted performance of the subgroup 
receiving periodic reinforcement is superior to that of :the 
subgroup receiving random reinforcement. 


TABLE 17. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
GROUPS RECEIVING 25% MASSED REINFORCEMENT ON A PERIODIC AND 
ON A RANDOM SCHEDULE, RESPECTIVELY 


Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
Group n mean mean mean 
25% P 36 10.79 13.243 13.35 
25% R 32 10.64 12.15 12.24 


= 
| 
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It has thus been demonstrated that certain differences 
exist between groups receiving partial reinforcement on peri- 
odic and random schedules. These differences were significant 
at the 0.01 level of confidence for the 75% reinforcement 
group, at the 0.08 level for the 50% group, and at the 0.12 
level for the 25% group. Thus the probability of an error of 
the first kind in rejecting the null hypothesis increases as 
the quantity of reinforcement decreases. Though the evidence 
is not clear-cut, it appears that the differences that exist 
are in favor of the groups receiving reinforcement on a peri- 
odic schedule. 


The Quantity of Verbal Reinforcement 


The principal independent variable in the present ex- 
periment was the quantity of reinforcement administered in the 
course of the series of 28 trials. Two classrooms were as- 
signed randomly to each of the 100%, 75%, 50%, 25%, and 0% 
reinforcement groups. (In the case of the partial reinforce- 
ment groups, the total group was reinforced after the indicated 
proportion of trials.) 


An analysis of covariance was computed for differences 
in performance between the five reinforcement groups. Inspec- 
tion of Table 18 indicates that the obtained value of F was 
4.10, which is significant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 
It may be concluded, therefore, that significant differences 
in performance on a routine task do exist between groups re- 
ceiving varying quantities of reinforcement. 


TABLE 18. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANG 
BETWEEN GROUPS RECEIVING VARYING QUANTITIES OF MASSED VERBAL 
REINFORCEMENT (PERIODIC AND RANDOM SCHEDULES POOLED) 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation aef. adjusted scores square F 
Total 323 8,068.74 

Within groups 319 7,674.06 24.06 


Between ad- 
justed means 4 394.68 98.67 | 4.10° 


*significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. 


Inspection of Table 19, which presents the pretest, ex- 


perimental, and adjusted means for the five reinforcement 
groups, indi 


cates t the highest adjusted mean is that for 
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the 75% reinforcement group. This is followed by the 100%, 
25%, 0%, and 50% groups, in that order. 


TABLE 19. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
GROUPS RECEIVING VARYING QUANTITIES OF MASSED VERBAL REIN-= 
FORCEMENT (PERIODIC AND RANDOM REINFORCEMENT GROUPS POOLED) 


Pretest Experimental | Adjusted 
Group n mean mean mean 
100% 65 17.17 20.44 20.90 
15% 714 21.32 26.25 22.06 
50% 63 17.94 19.22 18.82 
25% 68 10.72 12.83 20.51 
0% 55 21.08 23.73 19.81 


To determine precisely which of the experimental condi- 
tions exerted differential effects upon adjusted performance, 
the experimental groups were compared pairwise by means of the 
t-test for the analysis of covariance described by Cochran and 
Cox (7). The approximation for the error of the difference 
proposed by Finney (10) was employed, since the number of de- 
grees of freedom within groups was sufficiently large. 


Table 20 presents the results of these t-tests. In 
evaluating differences between the 50% reinforcement group and 


other groups, the reader is again referred to the note on page 
8 of this report. 


TABLE 20. THE t-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE ADJUSTED 
MEANS FOR THE GROUPS RECEIVING 100%, 75%, 50%, 25%, and 0% 
MASSED VERBAL REINFORCEMENT 


Group 75% 50% 25% 0% 

100% 1.14 2.24* 0.45 1.19 
75% 3.78% 1.852 2.53* 
50% 1.932 1.07 
25% 0.77 


*Significant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 
*Significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. 

“Significant at the 0.10 level of confidence. 
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Since the preceding portions of the analysis suggested 
that differing patterns of reinforcement might be accountable 
for variations in adjusted performance, separate analyses of 
covariance were computed for differences in adjusted perform- 
ance between the groups receiving reinforcement on periodic 
schedules and for those between groups receiving reinforement 
on random schedules. Clearly, the 100% and 0% reinforcement 
groups appeared unchanged in both cases. 


The analysis of covariance computed for groups receiv- 
ing periodic reinforcement is summarized in Table 21. The ob- 
tained value of F was 7.83, which is significant considerably 
beyond the 0.01 level of confidence for four degrees of free- 
dom between groups and 219 degrees within groups. 


TABLE 21. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN GROUPS RECEIVING VARYING QUANTITIES OF MASSED REIN- 
FORCEMENT ON PERIODIC SCHEDULES 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation aefe adjusted scores square F 
Total 223 5,971.47 

Within groups 219 5,224.14 23.85 


Between ad- 
justed means 4 747.433 186.83 | 7.83° 


*significant at the 0,01 level of confidence. 


Inspection of the adjusted means, presented in Table 22, 
indicates essentially the same differences as those observed 
in the analysis for pooled groups. 


TABLE 22. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
GROUPS RECEIVING VARYING QUANTITIES OF MASSED REINFORCEMENT 
ON PERIODIC SCHEDULES 


Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
Group n mean mean mean 
100% 65 17.17 20.44 20.49 
15% P 34 21.59 29.17 24.99 
50% P 35 13.57 13.84 18.96 
25% P 36 10.79 13.43 20.38 
0% 55 21.08 23.73 19.24 
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The analysis of covariance for differences in performance 
between groups receiving varying quantities of reinforcement 
on random schedules is summarized in Table 23. The obtained 
value of F was only 0.57, indicating that the null hypothesis 
mist be retained in this instance. 


TABLE 23. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN GROUPS RECEIVING VARYING QUANTITIES OF MASSED REIN- 
FORCEMENT ON RANDOM SCHEDULES 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation Gefe adjusted scores square F 
Total 218 5,316.51 

Within groups 214 5,260.89 24.58 


Between ad- 
justed means 3 55.62 13.91 0.57 


Table 24 presents the associated pretest, experimental, 
and ajusted means. 


TABLE 24. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
GROUPS RECEIVING VARYING QUANTITIES OF MASSED REINFORCEMENT 
ON RANDOM SCHEDULES 


Pretest Experimental Adjusted 

Group bey mean mean mean 
100% 65 17.17 20.44 22.11 
75% R 40 21.09 23.76 21.15 
50% R 28 23.59 25.95 20.84 
25% R 32 10.64 12.15 20.94 
55 21.08 23.73 21.14 

Summary 


Three hundred and twenty-five subjects, drawn from five 
third grade and five fourth grade classrooms, were tested on a 
routine arithmetical task for three pretest and 28 massed ex- 
perimental trials. Two classes received each of the following 


quantities of reinforcement: 100%, 75%, 50%, 25%, and Of; of 
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each pair of classes one was reinforced on a fixed periodic 
schedule and the other on a predetermined random schedule. 
Subjects in each group were classified into high, medium, and 
low intelligence subgroups. 


Analyses of covariance between the subgroups of differ- 
ing intelligence levels within each reinforcement group indi- 
cate the absence of any relationship between intelligence and 
the effect of a fixed quantity of reinforcement upon adjusted 
performance. 


Similar analyses between the subgroups of each of the 
partial reinforcement groups receiving periodic and random 
reinforcement revealed a difference significant at the 0.01 
level of confidence in the 75% group, a difference significant 
at the 0.08 level in the 50% group, and a difference signifi- 
cant at the 0.13 level in the 25% group. The analyses in the 
75% and 25% groups indicated that the subgroups reinforced on 
periodic schedules performed better than those reinforced on 
random schedules. 


The analysis of covariance for differences in performance 
between groups receiving varying quantities of reinforcement 
resulted in an F-value significant at the 0.91 level of con- 
fidence. The highest adjusted mean was that for the 75% rein- 
forcement group, followed, in order, by the 100%, 25%, 0%, and 
50% groupSe 


Separate analyses indicated that significant differences 
existed between groups receiving periodic reinforcement but 
not between those receiving random reinforcement. 
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CHAPTER IV 
EXPERIMENT TWO: SPACED PRACTICE 


Verbal Reinforcement and Intelligence 


As the design for this experiment differed from that 
for the preceding one only in that the intertrial interval 
was not less than 24 hours, the analysis to be described is 
in all respects parallel to the analysis described in Chapter 
III. 


The analysis of covariance for differences in perform- 
ance between the subgroups of high, medium, and low intelli- 
gence levels within the 100% reinforcement group is summarized 
in Table 25. It is clear from the obtained F-value of 0.85 
that no significant differences existed. 


TABLE 25. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANE 
BETWEEN SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 
100% SPACED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation def. adjusted scores square F 
Total 48 1,086.89 

Within groups 46 1,048.35 22.79 


Between ad- 
justed means 2 38.54 19.27 0.85 


Table 26 presents the pretest, experimental, and ad- 
justed means associated with this analysis. Once again, in 
spite of the sharp divergences between the pretest means, the 
uniformity of the adjusted means is evident. 


Table 27 summarizes the analysis of covariance for dif- 
ferences between the high, medium, and low intelligence sub- 
groups within the 75% reinfo:cement group. The obtained value 
of F was 1.74, which falls well short of statistical signifi- 
cance. 


The associated pretest, experimental, and adjusted 
means are shown in Table 28. It should be pointed out here 
that the number of subjects in the high intelligence group was 
disproportionately low. 


= 
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TABLE 26. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 100% 
SPACED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Intelligence Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
level n mean mean mean 
High 13 23.85 39.63 26.99 
Low 11 4.12 10.04 25 202 


TABLE 27. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PEHFORMANCE 
BETWEEN SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLEGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 
75% SPACED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation def. adjusted scores square F 
Total 59 2,448.61 

Within groups 57 2,308.06 40.49 


Between ad- 
justed means 2 140.55 70.28 1.74 


TABLE 28. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 75% 
SPACED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Intelligence Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
level n mean mean mean 
High 9 26.11 36.35 30.58 
Medium 29 23.14 35.00 33.06 
Low 23 17.99 25.25 29.96 


A similer analysis of covariance, carried out for dif- 
ferences in performance between the high, medium, and low in- 
telligence subgroups of the 50% reinforcement group, is sum- 
marized in Table 29. The obtained value of F was 0.37, which 
is certainly far short of statistical significance. The pre- 
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test, experimental, and adjusted means associated with this 
analysis are presented in Table 30. 


TABLE 29. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 
50% SPACED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation def. adjusted scores square F 
Total 50 2,435.87 

Within groups 48 2,396.88 49.93 


Between ad- 
justed means 2 36.99 18.50 0.57 


TABLE 30. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 50% 
SPACED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Intelligence Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
level n mean mean mean 
High 15 25.58 42.85 29.07 
Medium 28 13.65 26.03 28.35 
Low 3.70 11.11 26.86 


An analysis of covariance was also carried out for dif- 
ferences in performance between the high, medium, and low in- 
telligence subgroups within the 25% reinforcement group. In- 
spection of Table 31, which summarizes the results of this 
analysis, shows that the value obtained for F was 0.31. This 
clearly implies that the null hypothesis of no differences be- 
tween the subgroups of varying intelligence levels mst be re- 
tained in the case of the 25% reinforcement group. 


The pretest, experimental, and adjusted means for the 
subgroups of the 25% reinforcement group which were compared in 
the foregoing analysis are presented in Table 32. The number 


= subjects in the high intelligence subgroup was again quite 
OWe 


As pointed out in the discussion of the analogous re- 
sults for the study involving massed practice, the foregoing 
results do not indicate definitely that the effects of a fixed 


quantity of verbal reinforcement exerts no differential effect 
upon the performance of subjects of ng levels of intelli- 
gence. If, however, the same lack of significant differences 
between subgroups of varying intelligence levels were found in 
the case of the 0% reinforcement group, then such a conclusion 
could well be drawn. 


TABLE 31. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 
25% SPACED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation a.f. adjusted scores square F 
Total 53 3,380.05 
Within groups 51 3,338.99 65.47 
Between ad- 

justed means 2 41.06 20.53 0.31 


TABLE 32. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 25% 
SPACED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Intelligence Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
level n mean mean mean 
High 7 12.57 25.63 19.72 
Medium 25 10.12 20.71 18.28 
low 23 5.28 12.86 17.30 


An analysis of covariance for differences in perform- 
ance was therefore computed for the high, medium, and low in- 
telligence subgroups of the 0% reinforcement (or control) 
groupe The results of this analysis are summarized in Table 
35, and the obtained value of F is seen to be 0.37, which falls 
short of statistical significance. 


The pretest, experimental, and adjusted means for the sub 
groups of the reinforcement group involved in the foregoing 
covariance analysis are presented in Table 34. In this case, 


the number of subjects in the low intelligence group was quite 
small. 


TABLE 33. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 
0% SPACED REINFORCEMENT GROUP : 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation def. adjusted scores square F 
Total 64 2,785.97 


Within groups 62 2,753.31 44.41 


Between ad- 
justed means 2 32.66 16.33 0.37 


TABLE 34. PRBTEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR 
SUBGROUPS OF VARYING INTELLIGENCE LEVELS WITHIN THE 0% 
SPACED REINFORCEMENT GROUP 


Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
Group n mean mean mean 
High 24 18.25 30.12 27.21 
Medium 37 14.86 26.54 27.90 
Low 5 12.87 21.41 25.28 


It may therefore be concluded that there exists no sta- 
tistically significant relationship (nothing can be said about 
any causal relationship here) between the intelligence level 
of subjects and their performance on a routine arithmetical 
task under fixed quantities of verbal reinforcement. 


The Pattern of Verbal Reinforcement 


As in the case of the experiment involving the use of 
massed practice, it was thought desirable to determine whether 
varying patterns of partial reinforcement (where the quantity 
of reinforcement was fixed) produced differential effects upon 
adjusted performance on the routine arithmetical task. 


Table 35 summarizes the analysis of covariance for dif- 
ferences in performance between groups receiving 75% verbal 
reinforcement on a periodic schedule and on a random schedule, 
respectively. The obtained value of F was zero, which indi- 
cates that the adjusted means for the two groups were identi- 
cal. This is borne out by the data presented in Table 36. 
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TABLE 35. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORM- 
ANCE BETWEEN THE GROUPS RECEIVING 75% SPACED REINFORCEMENT 
ON A PERIODIC AND ON A RANDOM SCHEDULE, RESPECTIVELY 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation af. adjusted scores square F 
Total 59 2,448.61 

Within groups 58 2,448.61 42.22 


Between ad- 
justed means 1 


It should be pointed out that this result does not 
agree with the result of the corresponding analysis carried 
out for groups receiving massed reinforcement (Tables 12 and 
13). A difference significant at the 0.01 level of confidence 
was found between the two groups receiving 75% reinforcement 
under massed practice, with the group that received periodic 
reinforcement exhibiting the significantly higher adjusted 
mean score. 


TABLE 36. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
GROUPS RECEIVING 75% SPACED REINFORCEMENT ON A PERIODIC AND 
ON A RANDOM SCHEDULE, RESPECTIVELY 


Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
Group n mean mean mean 
75% P 32 21.09 30.82 31.53 
15% R 29 22.23 32.30 31.53 


The analysis of covariance for differences in perform- 
ance carried out between the groups receiving 50% reinforce- 
ment on a periodic schedule and on a random schedule, respec- 
tively, is summarized in Table 37. 


The obtained value of F is seen to be 11.63, which is 
significant considerably beyond the 0.01 level of confidence. 
A similar, though somewhat weaker, difference was observed in 
the experiment involving the use of massed practice. Inspec- 
tion of the means for the groups compared in the above anal 
which are presented in Table 38, reveals that the difference 
in this case was in favor of the group receiving reinforcement 
on a periodic schedule. This result is in agreement with the 
apparent trend in the previous experiment, but not with the 
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result for the groups receiving 50% reinforcement under massed 
practice. 


TABLE 37. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN THE GROUPS RECEIVING 50% SPACED REINFORCEMENT ON A 
PERIODIC AND ON A RANDOM SCHEDULE, RESPECTIVELY 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation adjusted scores square | F 
Total 50 2,453.87 

Within groups 49 1,966.87 40.14 


Between ad- 
justed means 1 467.00 467.00 | 11.63" 


*Significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. 


TABLE 38. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
GROUPS RECEIVING 50% SPACED REINFORCEMENT ON A PERIODIC AND 
ON A RANDOM SCHEDULE, RESPECTIVELY 


Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
Group n mean mean mean 
50% P 32 6.86 18.02 29.51 
50% R 20 28.98 44.74 26.37 


Table 39 presents the summary of the analysis of covar- 
fiance between the groups receiving 25% reinforcement on a 
periodic schedule and on a random schedule, respectively. 
The obtained value of F is seen to be 10.97, which is also 
significant considerably beyond the 0.01 level of confidence, 


In this instance, however, inspection of the table of 
pretest, experimental, and adjusted means (Table 40) indicates 
that the higher adjusted mean score was that of the group re- 
inforced on a random schedule. This is contrary to the cor- 
responding earlier result. 


It has thus been shown that, when partial reinforcement 
is administered after spaced practice, the varying patterns of 
reinforcement produced differential effects on performance 
when the quantity of reinforcement was 50% or 25%. In the 
former case the higher adjusted mean score was that of the 


group receiving periodic reinforcement, while in the latter 
case the higher adjusted mean score was that of the group 
receiving random reinforcement. In the case of the groups 
receiving 75% reinforcement, the two adjusted means were 
identical. > 


TABLE 39. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PEFORMANGE 
BETWEEN THE GROUPS RECEIVING 25% SPACED REINFORCEMENT ON A 
PERIODIC AND ON A RANDOM SCHEDULE, RESPECTIVELY 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation a.f. adjusted scores square | F 
Total 53 3,380 205 

Within groups 52 2,791.15 53.68 


Between ad- 
justed means 1 588.90 588.90 | 10.97 


"significant at the 0.01 level of confidence, 


TABLE 40. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
GROUPS RECEIVING 25% SPACED REINFORCEMENT ON A PERIODIC AND 
ON A RANDOM SCHEDULE, RESPECTIVELY 


Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
Group n mean mean mean 
25% P 24 10.46 17.44 14.53 
25% R 31 6.82 18.53 20.79 


There has not been any substantial measure of agreement 
between the foregoing results and the corresponding results 
for the group receiving massed reinforcement, except that some , 
Significant differences were observed in both cases. | 


The Quantity of Verbal Reinforcement 


To evaluate the effect upon performance of the princi- / 
pal independent variable in this study, an analysis of covar- i 
iance was computed for differences in performance between the i 


five groups receiving varying quantities of reinforcement. 
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The partial reinforcement groups included both the groups 
receiving periodic reinforcement and those receiving random 
reinforcement. The F-value obtained by this analysis, which 
is summarized in Table 41, was 4.71, which is significant at 
the 0.01 level of confidence, for four degrees of freedom 
between groups and 278 within groups. 


TABLE 41. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN GROUPS RECEIVING VARYING QUANTITIES OF SPACED VERBAL 
REINFORCEMENT (PERIODIC AND RANDOM SCHEDULES POOLED) 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 

variation ad.f. adjusted scores square F 

Total 282 13,080.87 

Within groups 278 12,250.11 44.07 

Between ad- * 
justed means 4 830.76 207.69 |4.71 


*Significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. 


The pretest, experimental, and adjusted means for the 
five reinforcement groups are presented in Table 42. Inspec- 
tion of this table shows that the lowest adjusted mean was that 
for the 75% group, followed by the means for the 100%, 0%, 25% 
and 50% groups, in that order. These results clearly diverge 
considerably from those obtained under massed practice. 


TABLE 42. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
GROUPS RECEIVING VARYING QUANTITIES OF SPACED VERBAL REIN-e 
FORCEMENT (PERIODIC AND RANDOM REINFORCEMENT GROUPS POOLED ) 


Pretest Experimental Adjusted 

Group n mean mean mean 
50 14.82 25.71 26.46 
15% 61 21.63 31.52 23.48 
50% 52 15.37 28.30 28.354 
25% 55 8.41 18.05 27007 
0% 66 15.94 27.49 26.79 


— 
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As in the case of the preceding study, t-tests were 
computed for all pairs of reinforcement groups. The results 
of these tests are presented in Table 43, which shows that the 
75% reinforcement group differed from all other groups, but 
that no other groups differed from each other. 


TABLE 43. THE t-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE ADJUSTED ; 
MEANS FOR GROUPS RECEIVING 100%, 75%, 50%, 25%, AND 0% 
SPACED VERBAL REINFORCEMENT 


i 
756 50% 258 of 
100% 2.29* 1.39 0.46 0.26 
15% 3.80% 2.85% 2.74% 
5 0.97 0.43 
25% 0.23 


wSignificant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 
«Significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. 


Since the analysis summarized in Tables 35 to 40 gives 
some indication that the pattern of verbal reinforcement plays 
a significant role in determining the performance of subjects 
on the routine arithmetical task, analyses similar to the 
foregoing one were computed separately for groups receiving 
periodic reinforcement and for groups receiving random rein- 
forcement. Clearly, the 100% and 0% reinforcement groups were 
unchanged in both of these analyses. 


Table 44 summarizes the analysis of covariance for dif- 
ferences in performance between the groups receiving varying 
quantities of reinforcement on periodic schedules. The ob- 
tained value of F was 4.29, which is significant at the 0.01 
level of confidence, for four degrees of freedom between groups 
and 198 within groups. 


TABLE 44. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN GROUPS RECEIVING VARYING QUANTITIES OF SPACED REIN- 


FORCEMENT ON PERIODIC SCHEDULES i 
Source of Sum of squares of Mean | 
variation a.fe adjusted scores square | F 
Total 202 9,540.00 
Within groups 198 8,778.44 44.34 
Between ad- 

justed means 4 761.56 190.39 | 4.29% 


“Significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. | 


Inspection of the adjusted means for the groups receiv- 
ing varying quantities of reinforcement on periodic schedules, 
which are presented in Table 45, indicates the possible pres- 
ence of significant differences between pairs of groups other 
than those noted in Table 43 for periodic and random reinforce 
ment groups pooled. 


TABLE 45. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
GROUPS RECEIVING VARYING QUANTITIES OF SPACED REINFORCEMENT 
ON PERIODIC SCHEDULES 


Pretest Experimental Adjusted 
Group n mean mean mean 
100% 50 14.82 25.71 25.16 
75% P 32 21.09 30.82 22.06 
50% P 32 6.86 18.02 27.90 
25% P 24 10.46 17.44 22.60 
0% 66 15.94 27.49 29.51 


Therefore t-tests were computed for differences between 
the adjusted means of all pairs of periodically reinforced 
groups. The results of these t-tests are presented in Table 
46. 


TABLE 46. THE t-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE ADJUSTED 
MEANS FOR GROUPS RECEIVING 100%, 75%, 50%, 25%, and 0% 
SPACED VERBAL REINFORCEMENT ON PERIODIC SCHEDULES 


Group 75% 50% 25% 0% 
# 
1.99% 1.76= 1.50 3.37, 
75% P 3.40* 0.29 5.03 
50% P 2.85* 1.09, 
25% P 421 


*Significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. 
FSignificant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 
BSignificant at the 0.10 level of confidence. 


Table 47 summarizes the analysis of covariance computed 
for differences in performance between groups receiving vary- 
ing quantities of verbal reinforcement on predetermined random 
schedules, The obtained value of F was 5.19, which is signif- 
icant beyond the 0.01 level of confidence, for four degrees of 
freedom between groups and 190 within groups. 


Inspection of the adjusted means for the randomly rein- 
forced groups presented in Table 48 again suggests that the 
significant differences between pairs of groups were different 
from those in the analyses for pooled periodically and randomly 
reinforced groups and for periodically reinforced groups alone. 


TABLE 47. ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR DIFFERENCES IN PERFORMANCE 
BETWEEN GROUPS RECEIVING VARYING QUANTITIES OF SPACED REIN- 
FORCEMENT ON RANDOM SCHEDULES 


Source of Sum of squares of Mean 
variation defo adjusted scores square | F 
Total 194 7,482.48 

Within groups 190 6,745.52 35.50 


Between ad- 
justed means 4 736.96 184.24 | 5.19 


*significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. 


TABLE 48. PRETEST, EXPERIMENTAL, AND ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE 
GROUPS RECEIVING VARYING QUANTITIES OF SPACED REINFORCEMENT 
ON RANDOM SCHEDULES 


Pretest Experimental Adjusted 

Group n mean mean mean 
100% 50 14.82 25.71 27.87 
715% R 29 22.23 32.30 24675 
50% R 20 28.98 44.74 28.35 
25% R 31 6.82 18.53 31.17 
0% 66 15.94 27.49 26.80 


As in the preceding analyses, t-tests for differences 
between the adjusted means of all pairs of randomly reinforced 
gg computed. The resulting values of t are presented 


From the foregoing analyses it may be concluded that 
varying quantities of reinforcement do exert differential 
effects upon performance on a routine arithmetical task under 
spaced pratice. The precise nature of these differential 
effects is not comparable to those exerted by the identical 
quantities of reinforcement under massed reinforcement. 
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TABLE 49. THE T-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ~ 
MEANS FOR GROUPS RECEIVING 100%, 75%, 50%, 25%, end 0% 
SPACED REINFORCEMENT ON RANDOM SCHEDULES 


Group 75% 50% 25% 0% 
100% 2.14% 0.29 2.29% 0.91 
75% R 1.982 3.96" 1.46 
50% R 1.57 0.97 
25% R 3.19 


seignificant at the 0.01 level of confidence. 
¥Significant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 
significant at the 0.10 level of confidence. 


Summary 


Two hundred and eighty-four subjects, drawn from five 
third grade and five fourth grade classrooms, were tested on a 
routine arithmetical task for three pretest and 28 spaced 
(intertrial interval: 24 hours) experimental trials. Two 
classes received each of the following quantities of reinforce 
ment: 100%, 75%, 50%, 25%, and O% Of each pair of classes, one 
was reinforced on a fixed periodic schedule and the other on a 
predetermined random schedule. Subjects in each group were 
classified into high, medium, and low intelligence subgroups. 


Analyses of covariance between the subgroups of differ- 
ing intelligence levels within each reinforcement group clearly 
indicate the absence of any relationship between intelligence 
and the effect of a fixed quantity of reinforcement upon 
adjusted performance. 


Similar analyses between the subgroups receiving peri- 
odic and random reinforcement within each of the groups re- 
ceiving partial reinforcement revealed identical adjusted 
means for the two subgroups of the 75% reinforcement group, 
but showed differences significant beyond the 0.01 level of 
confidence for the 50% and 25% reinforcement groups. In the 
case of the 50% group, the periodically reinforced subgroup 
performed better than the randomly reinforced one, but the 
situation was reversed in the case of the 25% reinforcement 
groupe 


The analysis of covariance for differences in perform- 
ance between groups receiving varying quantities of reinforce- 
ment resulted in Fevalues significant at the 0.01 level of 
confidence for periodically reinforced groups, randomly rein- 
forced groups, and pooled groups. The pattern of pairwise 
differences between the groups, however, differed in each of 
the three analyses, 


CHAPTER V 
FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Conclusions 


Four major conclusions may be drawn from the data of 
the experiments just described. 


First, contrary to a notion that has some prevalence in 
educational circles, the same quantity of verbal reinforcement 
administered to pupils of sharply varying intelligence levels 
fails to produce any differential effects related to intelli- 
gence upon performance on a routine arithmetical task, pro- 
vided initial performance is taken into account. It must be 
streesed that this statement refers only to performance (in 
terms of proficiency), and should not be lightly extended to 
say that a fixed quantity of verbal reinforcement produces no 
differential effects of any sort on children of varying levels 
of intelligence. 


Second, varying patterns of verbal reinforcement do ex- 
ert differential effects upon performance on a routine arith- 
metical task. Only two different patterns have been investi- 

ted in these studies: a fixed periodic, or cyclic, pattern 
for period 4) and a predetermined random pattern. There is no 
clear indication as to which pattern leads to superior per- 
formance. 


Third, varying quantities of verbal reinforcement do 
produce highly significant differential effects upon perform- 
ance on a routine arithmetical task. The data obtained from 
these experiments do not indicate an optimum quantity of rein- 
forcement, since the observed differences were not suffi- 
ciently systematic. 


Pourth, the foregoing major conclusions are equally 
valid for the experiment using massed practice and for the 
experiment using spaced practice, though the analyses of the 
uae revealed occasional divergences in specific 
re tse 


Two Other Important Variables 


In the experiments described here, no account was taken 
of any teacher-connected variables, such as the personality of 
the teacher, although it has often been argued that the effec- 
tiveness of the incentives administered depends upon such 
variables. 
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Though there is unquestionable merit to this argument, 
it mst be noted that one of the primary purposes of the pres- 
ent studies was to investigate the effects of verbal reinftrce- 
ment administered in a normal classroom situation by the reg- 
ular classroom teacher. This justifies the random choice of 
classrooms and teachers. 


It must be noted, however, that certain variations in 
the data of these studies can hardly be explained by any of 
the experimental procedures. It is entirely possible that 
some of these variations may be properly ascribed to teacher- 
connected variables in the classrooms employed in the studies, 
In view of this, it seems probable that identification of the 
personality traits which determine the effectiveness of verbal 
incentives must precede the determination of optimum levels of 
reinforcement. 


A further variable of legitimate experimental interest 
is delay of verbal reinforcement. In the present experiments 
all reinforcements were administered immediately upon con- 
clusion of the trials. The question still remains whether 
varying delays of reinforcement will exert differential effects 
upon performance on a routine task (where the quantity of re- 
inforcement is held constant). 


An Improved Experimental Design 


The situation utilized in the experiments described 
corresponds to the actual schoolroom situation in that the 
task and the reinforcement were administered by the regular 
classroom teacher, and that every effort was made to blend 


the experimental procedure into the everyday routine of the 
class. 


Nevertheless, the situation is artificial in two cru- 
cial respects: (a) in using a routine (non-verbal) task for 
the experimental measure, and (b) in administering the verbal 
reinforcement to the class as a group, rather than to individ- 
uals. When these shortcomings are remedied, the results ob- 
tained from such experiments may be expected to have a far 
greater measure of general validity. 


An experimental design utilizing verbal reinforcement 
administered to individual pupils is presented here, leaving 
the construction of more complex tasks (both verbal and non- 
verbal) suitable for experimental use to later researche 


The mean number of correct responses for any reinforce- 
ment group under the 28 trial design employed in the studies 
described has been found to be adequately represented by a 
polynomial curve of the form 


f(x) = 


where 1 = 1, 2, «++, 11, and the ay are rational. 
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It is assumed that the performance curve for any group 
represents adequately the performance curve for any individual 
in the group, in the sense that 


(x) ~ (x) 
ax ax 
forla@x that the individual curve is at least 
1 


generally parallel to the group curve at all points, though it 
may lie above or below it. 


A proper reinforcement for a subject is defined as one 
delivered after a trial when the subject has performed better 
than during the preceding trial; conversely, an improper rein- 
forcement is one delivered after the subject has done less 
well than during the preceding trial. A reinforcement after 


trial x* is consequently defined to be tages if Ts) <0, 
and proper if $(x*) > O. (The case when = * O is easily 
treated by use of the second derivative.) 


It is now possible to select any finite number of com- 
binations in the natural order of, say, 14 (in the case of 50% 
reinforcement) of the trials 1 through 28, such that the num- 
ber of improper reinforcements is minimal. Each such combina- 
tion serves as the reinforcement schedule of one pupil ina 
class receiving 50% reinforcement. In other respects the ex- 
perimental procedure remains unchanged. 


Essentially, this design permits individual reinforce- 
ment to proceed according to a predetermined schedule and 
thus to be experimentally controlled, with only a minimum pos- 
sibility that verbal reinforcement will be administered to an 
individual subject when he has been doing relatively poorly. 


The first question to be answered must be whether such 
reinforcement is significantly more or less effective than 
group reinforcement. After that come such questions as the 
studies described here have attempted to answer in the case of 
group reinforcement. 


Verbal Reinforcement and Motivation 


In a discussion of Hull's (15) theory of drive, Taylor 
(22) points out that except in simple experimental arrange- 
ments, the performance level of high-drive subjects should be 
greater than that of low-drive groups, but that higher-drive 
levels should not always lead to superior performance, in the 
sense of a greater frequency of occurrence for correct ree 
Sponsese 


Recognizing, therefore, that performance, as measured 
by the number of correct responses, is not necessarily the best 
measure of the motivation induced by verbal reinforcement, the 
present authors propose to publish shortly the results of anal- 


| 
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yses for the two experiments described which will be precisely 
analogous to the analyses already presented, but which will 
involve the use of the number of problems attempted in the 
course of each trial rather than the number correctly solved. 
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